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WORK OF THE AMERICAN FREE ART LEAGUE 

The very recent organization of the American Free Art League in New 
York City is of interest to all for the reason that the League is not localized 
in its scope, but expects to conduct a vigorous campaign in every state to 
the end that the object of the League — that of lifting the duty on imported 
art — may be speedily attained. The League is the outgrowth of meet- 
ings held by representatives of all the leading art schools and societies of 
the United States, to formulate a plan for the enlightenment of the Amer- 
ican public on the evil results of the prohibitive tariff on foreign art works. 
Organization was effected, with the election of the following, who comprise 
the executive board: Bryan Lathrop of Chicago, president, who will also 
serve as chairman of the board of directors; Edward R. Warren of Boston, 
secretary; Holker Abbott of Boston, treasurer; Robert W. De Forest of 
New York, chairman; Edward H. Coates of Philadelphia, Halsey C. Ives 
of St. Louis, Howard Mansfield of New York, Thomas Allen of Boston, 
and Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago. 

It was decided to have a vice-president in each state, and these vice-presi- 
dents are in turn to organize societies in their respective states. They will 
be responsible for these organizations, whose duty it will be to. stimulate 
interest in the subject by meetings and in other ways, and to make sure 
that every representative and senator is kept thoroughly informed as to 
the progress of the movement. It was decided also to have a national board 
of directors for the purpose of identifying prominent men in each State 
with the movement. These are to be suggested by the vice presidents and 
appointed by the executive committee. 

The advocates of the removal of the art duty are very hopeful that fav- 
orable action can be secured at the hands of the present Congress. Every 
effort will be made to unite artists and art lovers throughout the country 
in the movement, that through them and the press the general public may 
come to realize the absurdity of trying to develop a national art spirit while 
denying entrance to the one great means of art education. 

The chief opposition to the removal of the 20 per cent duty now placed 
on all art works brought from the other side is said to come from the North- 
ern states, and the inference is that the people of these states and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress are not sufficiently informed in art matters to real- 
ize that art competition, by the laws of genius, is far removed from com- 
mercial competition, and can not be regulated on the same basis. In proof 
of which, behold, artists themselves are the loudest clamorers for the re- 
moval of the unjust tax. Unlike the manufacturer, and producer who pro- 
test against foreign competition, the foremost American artists insist that 
recognition of their art languishes because of lack of opportunity on the 
part of the public to compare their work with that of famous artists abroad. 
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" If the public outside the big art centers could compare the work of 
their countrymen with that of the foreigner who has won a great name 
abroad, and who therefore enjoys their confidence, they would learn that 
just as good work is being done right here at home, and soon people of 

means would not hesi- 
tate to pay good prices 
for the productions of 
American artists." This 
is the argument ad- 
vanced by our best 
known painters and 
sculptors, who are back 
of the movement to get 
the duty removed from 
foreign art. It seems 
reasonable to suppose 
that a people who have 
no models or standards 
of good art, and who in 
their ignorance exclude 
recognized standards by 
a practically prohibitive 
tax, also have no taste 
and consequently n o 
means of measuring the 
value of the art of their 
countrymen. How are 
they to learn the differ- 
ence between the hard, 
tight, conventional ren- 
dering of the amateur 
and the skilled handling 
of the master unless they 
have acknowledged 
standards on which to 
base their judgment ? 

The only protection 
our best artists desire'for 
their profession is that which can only be obtained by the abolition of art 
duty, for, as a prominent artist has said: " Our livehood depends on the 
education of the pupil's taste." Works of art have an educational value. 
And their introduction should be encouraged in every way, instead of be- 
ing limited to the enjoyment of the very wealthy by a heavy tax. As a 
source of revenue, the returns are insignificant as compared with the edu- 
cational benefits of which the public is now by bad policy deprived. 
As an example of the loss educationally to this country through the 
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operations of the tax, take the vast storehouse of art treasures maintained 
in London by J. P. Morgan, America's greatest art patron. Of the mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of paintings and sculptures, curios and art objects 
bought by Mr. Morgan abroad, but a small fraction has been brought to 
this country nor will 
be unless the duty is 
removed. Mr. Mor- 
gan can enjoy them 
quite as well in Lon- 
don as in New York, 
and, having made 
known the fact that he 
proposes to let the 
American people have 
access to them in the 
same way that the 
British public now 
enjoys, it is not un- 
reasonable that Mr. 
Morgan should feel 
that unless Americans 
care enough about se- 
curing the privilege to 
repeal the tax, he will 
let the collection re- 
main where it is. Eu- 
rope, of course, is very 
glad of this. It gets 
a fortune for its art, 
and then retains the 
art. 

Apropos to this 
situation is the expres- 
sion of the new direc- 
tor of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, Sir Cas- 
per Purdon-Clarke, in 
his speech on formal- 
ly accepting the most important charge in America. In substance, he said 
that he considered the duty detrimental to the art interest in America in 
that it kept out ancient works of art ; but that from the European point of 
view, the duty made it possible for European museums to compete with 
American buyers, who were often discouraged by the knowledge that they 
would have to pay an enormous duty for their art purchases. " Ancient 
works of art," he said," can not in any way interfere with American manu- 
facture except to improve their quality, and in starving the American desig- 
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ers and art students they are injuring America." It is on the plea of inter- 
fering with art education that the American Free Art League will ask the 
present Congress to remove the duty. 

A bill was introduced in Congress three years ago by Representative 
Levering of Massachusetts, and favored by many artists and art societies, 
providing that works of art created fifty years before the date of importation 
should be admitted free. The bill was pigeon-holed, it is said, by the in- 
fluence of Western congressmen, who evidently mistook art for a luxury 
belonging in the classification of diamonds, sables, laces, etc. It is now 
believed that a change of opinion has been achieved through the dissem- 
ination of art knowledge by federated clubs and the like, and that a new 
bill stands a chance of better treatment. It is certainly to be hoped, as I 
said in the Galveston News, that the Texas Federation of Women's Clubs 
will remove this state from the doubtful column, and through its art com- 
mittee defend the culture and intelligence of Texas people, by promptly 
sending our own representatives and senators the indorsement of three 
thousand club women of Texas for the bill proposed by the American 
Free Art League. It is also to be hoped that similar organizations in 
other states will do likewise. Pauline Periwinkle. 



ARGUMENTS FOR ABOLISHING THE TARIFF ON 

ART 

The present duty on art objects, amongst its other disastrous effects, 
helps to put off the time when American students of painting and sculpture 
and the applied arts can most advantageously carry on all their studies in 
their own country. It is in part responsible for the large number of young 
persons who, after learning to draw and paint in the schools here, find it 
best to complete their education in European cities, where examples of the 
world's best art are most abundant. * 

What more than anything else creates an art atmosphere in a commu-* 
nity is having art there. That is why our best students, those, for example, 
who are awarded scholarships in our Museum school are sent abroad to 
continue their professional training. They go to Madrid, there to study, 
not only in the Prado but in private collections, the canvases of the great 
masters of painting; to Florence, replete with public and semi-public gather- 
ings from the richest era of art production the world has known ; to Italy, 
France, Holland, Germany — all countries in which every possible facility 
is extended to American students to become acquainted with the best that 
has been thought and executed in the fine arts. 

Just because we have not yet accumulated in this country a sufficient 
number of the best things, these traveling fellowships are very necessary to 



